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Talk about Pardesting and Tools, | 


LYING and Harvestin: new 
look the farmer full in the fave, 
and if the farmer has done his | 
luty in his other occupations, he | 
’ is prepared to return the compli- | 

ment by looking this work full in the | 
face, and by taking up the implements 
o his labor and going forth to the tield like 
a conqueror. Here comes in the great ques- 
tion—are the Tools all ready? If you em- | 
ploy a Mower or Reaper, look over every | 
blade, bolt, screw, rod and timber, in the machine. 
See that every bearing is adjusted, not .oo tigh. or too 
loose, well oiled and protected. The knives must be 
put in order and kept in order every day. Do not en- 
trust this business to unskillful hands. If you have a | 
hired man who has plenty of gumption in mechanical | 
affairs, let him take the machine and be held respon- | 
sible for its performance ; if not, take it yourself, in- 
stead of giving it into the hands of unskillful men or | 
reckless boys. It is more than half the battle to keep 
the machine in perfect order. To do this, see that 
every necessary tool is at hand. First, you must have | 
a wrench that will fit every nut on the machine, and | 
keep the wrench always with the machine. Next an_ 
oil can, with nice oil; and when any gudgeon or 
bearing gets dry, give it a dope. Then you must have | 
a suitable grindstone to grind the knives, and a whet- | 
stone for partial sharpening. A good team is a great | 
necessity—a pair of stout horses that walk fast and | 
even—no mares with colts by their side, to have their | 
legs cut off. Never leave the team without tying them 
securely, or unhitching from the machine. Keep out 
of the way of the cutter bar, and don’t go blundering 
along by the track clearer, to slip up and make a horrid 
item for the newspapers. 

Next comes the horse hay rake. The most common 
style in use is the revolving rake, which is a pretty 
fair implement on smooth land, but there are several 
kinds of wheel rakes that are better — first, because 
they take up the hay lighter, without wadding it to- 
gether or sopping it through any wet spot, and second, 
because they can be operated by a lad who cannot 
operate a revolving rake. 

We have seen several inventions for loading and 
stacking hay, but none of them seem to be yet quite 
adapted to common field use; but for unloading in 
the barn, the hoisting fork is a great saving of time 
and elbow juice. 






EDITOR & PROPRIETOR. 








This fork is shaped like an iron rake, the head three 
feet long four inches square, with four steel tines, 
about 18 inches long, an inch square at the head, 
shaped and bent like a manure fork; a brace rope 
from a ring at each end of the timber head, with a 
main lifting rope and guy rope, like the engraving, 
except that the handle should be set in the same pitch 
as a hand rake, and go up perpendicular. Have the 
upper pulley partly over the mow, and the man who 
mows away can easily pull the fork full to its place 
as the horse slacks up, and dump it any where on the 


mow. 
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A good hay-wagon rack is another great necessity. 
The best hay rack we ever used, we made ourself, by 
taking two bent cross pieces —_ for the ends, long 
enough for a wide load of hay, on a low stanchion 
frame, with a board lengthwise of the wagon, from 
end to end of these cross pieces, and braced up so as 
not to rub on the hind wheels when loaded. This is 
easier for pitcher and loader than the all stanchion 
rack, and carries a load better than the flat rack with 
bows over the wheels. 

Then there are the good old tools that are indispen- 
sable in every hay field. A tip-top sythe costs but a 
trifle more than a mean one, and will drag a man far 
less. Be sure to rig out the boys with just as good 
tools as the market affords, so that the little fellows 
will not be discouraged at the outset. And then go 
cheerfully and temperately to the great work of the 
season, without hurry or laziness, and reap the reward 
of your labors. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Bloody Murrain. 





Testimony of Jo. Renton, one of the old Cattle 


Kings of the Scioto Valley. 


I understand by the Cultivator, that Capt. 
Ijams claims the discovery that leeches in the 
liver, cause Bloody Murrain in cattle. Now the 
credit—if there is any—belongs to the late Dr. 
Gard and myself. More thag twenty years ago, 
Dr. Gard and myself resided on adjoining farms 
in Pickaway county, and having sustained great 
losses of stock by Bloody Murrain, we deter- 
mined to give the disease a thorough investiga- 
tion. We first discovered it was caused by 
leeches in the liver, and afterwards found we 
were mistaken. We then found the disease coimn- 
menced in the kidney, and afterwards discovered 
it was not always the case; and after a long and 
patient investigation, we came to the conclusion 
the more we examined into the disease the less 
we were sure of about it, and I think the Capt., 
if he continues his researches, will arrive at the 
same conclusion. We finally guessed it was 
caused by malaria produced by the decay of veg- 
etable matter in low, wet wood and wild pasture 
Jands; and if Murrain is not a near relative of 
fever and ague, they have a warm attachment for 
each other. But another Capt. tells me they 
have fever and ague and leeches in low Virginia, 
but no Murrain. He never saw any fat cattle 
there, which may account for it, as cattle that are 
poor or under two years old, seldom have the dis- 
ease. 

After our very satisfactory discovery about 
Murrain, we turned our attention to the Trembles 
or Milk Sickness. We first discovered it was 
caused by a white blossomed weed (white snake 
root) growing three feet high, with a leaf notched 
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cure. For Trembles, give corn, then Corn, and 
as soon as they will eat, give more CORN, and 
when they cannot eat corn, give them corn juice, 
sometimes called whiskey. Keep them quiet and 
cool—not too cold; they will mostly get along and 
fat well, but do not eat the meat in your family, 
or sell it to your near neighbor, but if you must 
realize within a year, send it to some large city, 
where it will be well distributed. 

For Murrain, if the animal is not dead when 
you discover it, give calomel 2 0z., arsenic 2 grs., 
then work off with oil and turpentine, and then 
when the animal dies, you can say you have doue 
all that could be done to save it. 

I will now come to the main, practical and sen- 
sible point—the preventive. On this I am clear, 
and 1 do know I have discovered the secret, and 
for revealing it I shall expect the gratitude of all 
lovers or producers of beef or mutton—as sheep 
are subject to Trembles also. 

A Sure PREVENTIVE OF MURRAIN AND TREM- 
BLES.—Clear up, drain, cultivate, and tame your 
lands ; let no water stand or vegetation decay on 
your low, black lands. If you have no running 
water, make pools in high clay land. You will 
have no Murrain from such water, although it 
may abound with leeches. Jos. O'B. Renick. 
(a This Recipe put in practice, would be worth a 
million of money to the farmers of the West, in both 
health and pecuniary profit.—Ep. 


-27eo 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Murreain vs. Leeches, 





This Murrain question is still under considera- 
tion, and as I occupy the negative side of the 
question, and at the same time feel some interest 
in the subject, I once more appear in behalf of 
the leech, who has been charged with willful and 
premeditated murder. Now gentlemen, I admit 





all around the edge; wé then found it was not 
that. We next discovered it was a little vine 
growing about a foot high, and then found out it 
was not that. After several equally satisfactory 
discoveries, we guessed it was caused by some 
kind of gas which came from the earth settling 
with the dew on the herbage, in the form of a 
white mold, and in some instances poisoning the 
water. The disease will remain in the system 
for many months, and will show itself by some 
exciting cause, such as excessive cold, heat or 
over-exertion. There are thousands of trembly 
cattle eaten yearly in our great cities, which by 
being distributed cause Lut little apparent effect 
on the general health; but if a family were to 
use that kind of meat freely for a few days, and 
no other, it would bring on the most wretched 
sickness that is known. Trembles and Murrain 
frequently revel in the same place, but not neces- 
sarily. Murrain will go wherever Trembles 
does, and a good deal farther; it is not so fearful 
a disease, as the meat is healthy, while Tremble 
meat, taken in large quantities, is a most deadly 
ison. 





I will now come to a more important point, the 


that the leech does not sustain a very good repu- 
tation, and that he is in fact a regular blood- 
sucker, and his habitation is among the lower 
sloughs of earth, but we doubt if the leech is the 
cause of Bloody Murrain, as he has been charged 
by the plaintiffs in this case of Murrain vs. Leech- 
es, and we fear that the plaintiff’ attornies have 
taken the matter of charge as a fixed fact, with- 
out closely examining all the facts in the case, 
and condemned Mr. Leech without judge or jury. 
Now I wish to ask a few questions for J. F. Ijams 
to answer, as he appears to be somewhat acquaint- 
ed with the ¢n’rds of the cattle kind : 

Ist. If Bloody Murrain is caused by leeches, 
how comes the blood in the urine in its pure 
state ¢ 

2d. Why does the blood pass off in the excre- 
ment without being acted upon in the stomach or 
pouch ? as it must flow from the liver into the 
pouch, if done by leeches. 

3d. Why are the kidneys of all cattle that die 
with the Murrain, a rotten mass, to all appearance 
mortified ? 

4th. Why is the tallow of Murrain animals 
eofter than in any other disease ? 
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5th. Why is that peculiar and offensive smell machinery, making their old ones do for the pres- 
connected with animals that die with Murrain? —|ent, but in many respects they are losing money 
7th. Why are fat cattle more apt to die with by it; however, they begin to think better times 
Murrain than poor cattle, where they are equally are coming. Many of them have a gvod clip of 
exposed ? | wool, ani they are bringing it in freely. 
7th. Why is not the hide of Murrain animals) It will soon be time for me to send in that com- 
worth as much for leather as slaughtered, if they munication relative to sugar mills, evaporators, 
are merely bled to death by leeches ? vete,, and on the taking care of the cane and man- 
Mr. Ijams says, Murrain is no disease. I had ufacturing of it, as 1 am utterly opposed to the 
a milch cow that failed of her milk three days course some are pursuing in keeping their exper- 
belore there was any appearance of blood through iments secret from the public. 
the urine or excrement. Why should she be af- 
fected thus three days before? | 
8th. Why are cattle over three years of age . : A 
more likely to die than they are under that age ? In speaking of the Poland and Chester hogs m 
I ~hall await the answer of Mr. Ijams, or any the March No. of your paper, V. P. G, said that 
others who can give a satisfactory auswer, before he had two Poland pigs that run in pasture thro’ 


Yours truly, 
Mt. Gilead, June 20, 1860. A. H. Wrenn. 
Chester and Poland Hogs. 


I submit the case of Mr. Leech to the jury. the summer, and when fatted in the fall, at 14 

Hancock Co., June, 1860.  R. Marsan. “months old, weighed gross 420 Ibs. I took him 

iene teosrs : at his word, and honestly so, that the two pigs 

' weighed 420 lbs., and stated in the April Ist No. 

items rem te Country. that I turned out a lot of Chesters to pasture in 

Morrow County. | May, which run out till Oct., were afterwards fat- 
. 


The country around us is generally healthy, | (4s and two of them weighed gro-s 1400 Ibs. 
with the exception of a few deaths from old com-| ( Chey — sold alive, and weighed together.) 
plaints. We have it very dry at present—corn | i Fair PLay” wants to know of the Cot. if this 
and vegetables suffering for want of rain. A|'s not a whopper. I further said in reply to V. 
great deal of corn planted, much of it had to be} P. G., that our Chesters often dressea each as 
replanted on account of drouth, cut-worms, ete., | Many pounds as both those he mentioned gross, 
but there is yet time for it, should we have rain | Which was 420 Ibs. Now “Parr Pray doubts 
soon. First-rate time to kill weeds and grass,|it and calls for “papers.” Well, if he will call 
but many still pursue the old slovenly method of |, the weigh-master at ( hri-tian, Pa., he can get 
going through their corn but once in a row, with} the paper to sustain all 1 said, and we would be 
an old worn-out shovel plow, or something no | Obliged to him for his name in return. 
better, leaving a space of from 15 to 18 inches| Chester Co., Pa. Tuos. Woop. 
square, where the corn stands undisturbed. Some) wire-wWorms. 
of them will say in harvest, I have gone through 


“ ; : ; I was somewhat amused, while reading the 
my corn four or five times, when in reality they 


d pdeaeges Cultivator of May the 1st, concerning the wire- 
only went through ; two £00 Dari ni a hea worm trap that your friend Mock proposes ; it 
more than all they gave it. During the drouth may have worked well on a small scale, but I 


the better way is to keep the ground stirred, and) qoubt its general utility. The wire-worm is vei 

that close to the corn while small. Wheat is good) },..) out here with us this spring, and all the tod 
to what was anticipated six weeks ago, though it) yntives that have been tried have proved worth- 
is said the weevil is in some of it, but I judge not) jo. uch as soaking the seed in a solution of 
to avery great extent. Early sowed oats look | copperas, and such like things. Now ht me give 
well. ‘There will be apples in abundance, if not! vou a preventive that I have heard proposed 
affected by drouth or otherwise. Rather dry for) tyat js, plough the ground deep in the full or 


Hungarian gra-s to come yn P sae Chinese “4 | winter, and then you turn the eggs of the worm 
. 4 . » © 2 . , . . . 
gar Cane is suffering from the drouth very much, 'i4 the surface, and consequently they are frez n 


nd indeed many have failed to get it started, tie hr = 

rt some of ie sume causes ph yaks Boe the |. aed a the an your — 
failure last year, viz: poor seed, covering t00| about hie deinen, Wisi car year? pe 
deep, and ve pa bom jst fideo i ia! us hear from some one else on the worm question. 
manner. I am satisfie st ti 3 

consequence of not properly preparing the ground | Carroll Co., Ind. James Hastert. 
and planting ina proper time and manner. A/| About Plowing and Crops. 

heavy rain in May, shortly after much of the seed | In the Cultivator of June Ist, I noticed an arti- 
was planted, caused a crust, so that the plants cle on plowing, by OLp Firkry, and he says 
could not get through. Yet I am of the epinion| never cro-s-plow, because he thinks it makes the 
if we have a good sea-on from this out, considera-| land lumpy ; perhaps it does, but I don’t see why 
ble cane will be raised, as there was a great deal) it should. Our land is new, and we have to ero<s- 
of it planted. Meadows look fine; they will turn) plow to cut balks around the stumps. I go in for 
off a heavy swath, particularly those that were good plowing as much as he does, but I do not 
not spring pastured. Stock in general Jook well. think cross-plowing will cause land to hecome 
Farmers are economizing in their implements and‘ hard or lumpy, unless it is plowed wet; his land 
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may be different. Wheat, except that which was 
sowed late, looks well. Corn looks rather pale. 
oats pretty well. Peaches do not look very well ; 
there will be a few, if they do not all drop off. 
Apples and cherries look first-rate. Currants and 
gooseberries hang very full. Wa. Hatuaway. 
Erie Co., June, 1860. 
Cashmere Goats in Kentucky. 

I had an agreeable visit a few days since to the 
farm of one of your subscribers, Dr. G. W. Ogden, 
of Fayette Co., Ky., who has displayed so much 
forecast and enterprise by the introduction of the 
Cashmere goats into this part of our State. 1 
saw quite a flock of about eighty, embracing thor- 
ough breds, full bloods, and all grades, both male 
and female. 1 was astonished to see how rapidly 
the short-haired scrub is transformed into the fine 
wool-bearing cashmere, four or five crosses ap- 
pearing to make them in all respects equal to the 
pure-bred animals from imported stock. 

They appear to be entirely hearty and prolific 
and require but little care. ‘They are bound rap- 
idly to become one of our most popular and valu- 
able breeds of domestic animals, as their fine 
fleeces must be in demand where there is so much 
taste for fine dress goods for both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as in the United States. I enclose you a 
sample of their wool, which, with some of them. 
was just in the act of droping off, and I enclose a 
“a lock of my own hair,” in token of perpetual 
remembrance and friendship. R. W. S. 

Near Frankfurt, Ky. 

Nore.—Of Dr. Ogden’s Cashmeres we have made 
mention heretofore. The “lock of his own hair,” sent 
by Mr. Scott, is from his famous Improved Kentucky 
Sheep, and measures over 18 inches in length. One 
of our Texas subscribers called on us a while since, in 
search of sheep, we directed him to Mr. Scott, and see 
by the papers that he purchased there to the amount 
of some $1,200. These large, wide-chested sheep are 
the kind for the southwest.—Ep. 

The Farmer’s Tools. 

Well friend Harris, thou gave us quite a round 
about grindstones; if we have a good grindstone, 
well hung, in a good place, we are all right. It 
makes no difference if our hand-saw is broken 
within ten inches of the handle, and half of the 
teeth gone of that, the auger with the screw brok- 
en and another with the handle split, the shaving 
knife with rags for handles, pitch-foiks stuck into 
a pole for a handle, rake split and tied with strings, 
hoe handles all broken, ax all battered, and no 
time to grind it—I cannot make a pin with it, it 
is so dull. O dear, what shall Ido? Grubbing 
hoe with the handle broken, and steel all knocked 
off—what shall I do to get potatoes for dinner! 
1 have a good grindstone, but nothing to grind, I 
cannot grind my potatoes out of the ground, the 
spade was broke last spring, setting a gate-post. 


I have a good grindstone—that will make all 


right; my neighbors have tools and I can borrow 
of them and they can grind on my stone, that will 


make all right. Otp Curty. 
Morrow Co., 6th mo., 1860. 
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Wool in Madison County. 

I send you a few samples, handed me by re- 
quest, from the flock of E. D. Whittaker, Esq. 
You will observe the weights are quite large, and 
what is also very desirable, the quality is very 
good. 

2 year old buck, 10 lbs. Three buck-lambs, re- 
spectively — 9 lbs. 8 oz., 9 Ibs. 6 ox., and 8 Ibs. 
i20z. One ewe do., 9 Ibs. 2 0z., which is, I be- 
lieve, the heaviest fleece I have ever known clip- 
ped from a yearling of same size and quality of 
fibre. One ewe Jamb 11 months, 8 Ibs. 4 oz. 
The samples are all Spanish. 

Mr. Willis sheared this year 161 head, nearly 
half of which are ewes raising lambs, remainder 
yearlings, except some half dozen aged bucks. 
Whole clip average, 5{ lbs., sold at 46 cts. Mr. 
W. says he can afford to raise wool at this price, 
but thinks he sold too soon, and could have ob- 
tained some 2 cts. more per pound, if he had held 
a few days longer. If any of your readers—wool 
growers—can give us better figures, send them in, 
and we will try again next year, for we of Mad- 


ison are progressing in sheep raising, as well as in 
other concomitants. Yours, . * 


* 
London, O., June 21, 1860. 


Wool in Summit County. 


Among the most noticeable lots we have seen 
are the following, though many others scarcely in- 
terior have been purchased. 

A. Sawyer, Springfield, 379 Ibs. at 52 cents. 
Wolcott W. Hitchcock, Portage tp., 401 Ibs. 53 
cents. This was put up in tip top style; the 
fleeces were not only clean, but so rolled as to be 
ready for compact packing. By boxing or some 
similar process, each fleece was in the form of a 
compact cube or prism. D.S. Alexander, Bath, 
427 |bs.: 55 cents. Mr. Alexander’s clip was not 
only in first rate order and condition, but it was 
we suppose the best clip, certainly of its magni- 
tude, brought in this season, and it sold for the 
highest price. Wm. M. Eyles, Wadsworth, Me- 
dina Co., 500 Ibs.: 53 cents. This was a very 
fine lot. 

A gentleman who is in the trade and acquaint- 
ed with the business, estimates the quantity al- 
ready purchased here at 100,000 pounds, or over 
rather than below that mark. Many of the lager 
clips have not been bought in and buyers are ac- 
tive in several townships.— Akron Beacon. 

Wool in Harrison Co, 


Wool in the western part of Harrison county 
all bought at prices ranging from 43 to 55e. In 
this vicinity and the eastern portion of the county, 
no sales of consequence have as yet been made ; 
farmers want last year’s prices, buyers want it 




















five cents less. The wool crop is heaver than for 

several years past, in this county. S. G. 
Cadiz. 

Bigger Yet. 


I see a notice in the last Cultivator of “the 
biggest calf,” by Mr. Schnurrenbergar. Now sir, 
I think I can beat that calf all hollow. When 
mine was three weeks and three days old it weigh- 
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ed 168 lbs. A neighbor of mine has beaten me 
as far as I beat the biggest calf. He weighed his 
when it was nine months and twenty days old, 


and it weighed 804 Ibs. Mr. Schnurrenbergar | 


must improve his stock, or give up having the 
biggest calf. E. Kars. 


Fairfield Co. 


Liniment for Sweeney in Horses. 


I will give you a recipe for making liniment) 7 


for curing the sweeney in horses, which is said to 
be a certain cure, which you can publish in reply 
to “A. A.” of Miami Co. 
1 oz. of oil of spike, 
1 oz. of oil of amber, 
1 oz. of Venice turpentine, 
Small quantity rock oil. 
Champaign Co., O. 
Questions About Trembles,. 
It is asserted by some farmers in this county, 
that calves will be effected with the trembles by 
the milk drawn from their dams, at the same time 
their dams are to all appearances in good health. 


Amos NorRMAN. 


Will you, or any of your intelligent correspon- 


dents please to inform me, in what way they are 

affected, if that is the case. Is there any cure for 

them? If so, has it been made public? If not, 

where can it be had? It is also stated, that silver 

boiled in the milk will turn black, Is that the 

case ? Puitie STEPHENSON. 
Mercer County, O. 


W heat in Southern Ohio. 


In the Cultivator of June Ist, Mr. Hoover 
writes about the midge in the wheat, and says it 
is badly used up, and wishes your correspondents 
to report. In our part of the country, as far as I 
can learn, the “fly” has not hurt the wheat, but 
the red weevil is working on some pieces of wheat 
very bad—the worst in the bearded wheat. I 
have examined some pieces of smooth wheat, and 
find none at all in it. Early sowed looks well 
generally, but there is a great deal of chess in it. 
Harvest will be here next week. 

Meigs Co., June 12. 


Fairfield County. 


We have been favored with a good season thus 
far; all kinds of vegetation look well. Farmers 
generally encouraged ; went to work early and in 
earnest this spring, generally planting earlier and 
in better order than usual. Corn and oats look 
well. Meadows promise good crops. Early 
wheat promises a fair yield—the midge destroying 


late varieties. On the morning of the 11th of 


June we had a little frost in the valleys, but did 


no damage. Fruit prospects fair, except peach-| 


es. A. P. ASHBROOK. 
Spavin or Splent in Horses. 
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‘quick and long enough to bring it to a white 
foam, two or ihree times a day for three days; 
then omit three days, then repeat again, so altern- 
ately 6 or 8 times. It has cured a goodly num- 
ber to my knowledge. It will inflame a litile at 
first. J. N. 


'Madison County. 





In last No. of the Ohio Cultivator our Quaker 
Editor grows quite eloquent and enthusiastic over 
'an eastern tour, which our worthy Governor so 
_laudably delegated him and others to make. True, 
he sounds but just praise on the wheat lands of 
| Pennsylvania, as I know from observation, but he 
again returns to Ohio,—the adopted home of so 
many “born Yankees,” with pride and feeling 
akin to that of the father, when he received home 
again, the prodigal son. Although he does not 
kill the fatted calf, yet he admits that we of Ohio, 
have the article in “million abundance;” as well 
as those other concomitants, with which we are 
truly favored—sheep and swine, wheat and corn, 
ete., ete. 

But speaking of wheat, I observe that in many 
sections, and particularly our sister State, Ken- 
tucky, Hessian fly, midge, ete., are making sad 
inroads into the farmer’s—but lately, prospective 
abundance. Bad as this news is, I ean offer a 
modicum, at least of counterbalancing prospect. 
| We have a good breadth of last fall’s sowing, 2nd 
\from frequent trips in various directions of late, 
I find that some fields are almost ready for the 


|Reaper, and that next week will the hum be 
| heard in nearly all. 

| Nothing have we to fear now, from the insect 
family. The only damage that can possibly ac- 
‘crue, will be lodgment from violent winds, of 
| which we have had an unusual quantity these two 
months past. The absence of rain for some says, 
‘and warm sunlights, with cool nights, has brought 
the turning point—the oft hailed golden tint, along 
ivery fast, and now “the harvest truly is great” — 
and I much fear that the concluding part of the 
‘text should be added, “but the laborers are few.” 
| I notice considerable rye, which promises equal- 
‘ly well with wheat. Oats were sown unusually 
jearly—some fields first week of March — and 
though rather low, are heading finely. Grass 
sprung up earlier and thicker than almost ever 
before known, and has kept along nicely. More 


‘ pasturage than stock, as a consequence meadows, 


as a general thing, will yield good swaths, and 
|barns and stacks must be so prolific of fulness 
| and abundance. Corn has been much troubled 
| with cut-worm, considerable “dropping in” neces- 
| sary, fields rather spotted, but promising well, if 
we are favored with seasonable showers soon. 
Strawberries and raspberries have been, and 


Take of good yellow looking flower of Arnica| are now coming on unusually abundant. Black- 
montona 1-4 pound, put into a gallon (or half of berries will not prove so plenty as many were led 


it, into a half gallon) bottle, fill it nearly full of to expect from the quantity of bloom. Pomo- 
good clarified alcohdl or pure rye whisky, let it|m@’s gifts are not numerous; apples will be so 
saturate 8 or 10 days, put 3 or 4 table spoonsful| abundant, that other deficiencies will seem but 
in a vial or cup, pour a little at quick intervals on secondary. Ww. 
your hand and rub it on the spavin tumor, rub London, O., June 20, 1860. 
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{minutes 15 seconds, and he accordingly receives 
(the second premium of 13. 

The Chester Co. Pa. Ag. Society had a husking) The third premium, of 50 cents, we award to 
match among their exercises last year, of which the) Wm. Walker,—his time was 7 minutes 45 sec- 
committee make the following report: fonds. ‘Two others of the contestants finished their 

Pursuant to the arrangements of the society's | shocks at the same moment, but Walker's work 
programme, and in obedience to the summons of| ¥? rather more neatly done, and his fodder less 
the socirty’s bell-ringer, we proceeded to the | broken up. Phe remaining competitor tinished 
hu-king ground, upon the green sward within the! his shock mm 5 minutes 15 seconds, The number 
trotting ring, and found six competivors in the of ears of corn in each shock was 108. Haik- 
field, all armed to the teeth with husking-peg-,| 2€5* fini~hed his wor k in 64 minutes, and allow- 
and fearlessly awaiting the “irrepres-ible conflict” | = O"e minute for tieing up his todder, he wets 
of digital dexterity in which they were about to aged about three seconds of time to each ear of 
engage. ‘Two of these contestants—Samuel and | CO'™ husked ; or taking his whole time, it gives 
Frederick Harkneas—were white men; the re- him three and six-tenth seconds to each ear. 
maining four, to wit: Evan Jenkins, Thos. Jones, | — +e 
Wm. Walker and James Raner, were “ gemmen” 
of color. This unexpected trial of supremacy 
“between the races”—Sambo competing with) 
Anglo-Saxon, or rather. Ole’ Africa encountering | 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Familiar Science—Carbon. 


\ ; | Carbon is the solidifying substance of all animal 
Young America—added greatly to the interest of) ang vegetable structures. It is the most widely 
the occasion, if we may judge by the peals of) Known as charcoal, of any of its states. ‘ 
merriment from the spectators, and the words of Diamond is the pure carbon, and it is so hard 
cheer to their favorites from the friends and | as to cut glass; diamonds are cut and polished on- 
backers of the rival huskers. ly by diamond-dust. 

At 11 o’clock and 15 minutes, all being in rea- Black-lead is carbon united with a small trace 
diness and every man at his shock, the signal was of iron. It is u-ed for crucibles in the laboratory 
given for the onset, and the contest began. As because of its insolubility. Black-lead is used 
the watehful eyes of the excited crowd detected for pencils, for removing friction in machinery, 
superior skill and speed in a competitor, he was) and for blacking stoves. 
urged onward by shouts and cheers of encourage- | Lamp-black is another form of carbon. It is 
ment—while the more dilatory and less dexterous| collected by hanging a room with cloths, and then 
ot the huskers became subjects for wit and wag- Jeading the smoke trom burning refuse rosin, into 





gery, or received those expressions of sympathy 
which, to the credit of our humanity, is ever at 
hand on such occasions for the consolation of the 
unfurtunate. It required but a momenvs glance 
at the several contestants to perceive, that Samuel 
Harkness was the most rapid husker. He threw 
out the ears of corn so rapidly and in such quick 
succession, that one ear scarcely reached the 
ground from his hand, before another was fullow- 
ing afier. In his great haste, however, he left 
some strips of the husk upon a number of ears, 
which detracted somewhat from the merit of his 


performance,—but upon finishing his shock, he| 


sprang to his heap of corn, stripped off these re- 
maining hu-ks, and tied up his fodder clean, and 
ahead of all his competitors, in 6 minutes and 30 
seconds. We therefore award him the Ist pre- 
mium of $2. The supremacy of Anglo-Saxon 
over Ebony fingers being thus signally establi-h- 
ed, the result was greeted by an uproarious out- 
burst of applause from the vast crowd in attend- 
ance. 

Not far behind the champion husker, in “ time,” 
and fully his equal in handling the peg, in every 
other respect, came Evan Jenkins. Evan is un- 
questionably a most excelient corn-husker ; not a 
strip of the husk was left on a single ear in his 
heap, so far as your committee noticed,—his fod- 
der was skilltully handled, with very little broken 
up, and his whole performance proved him to be 
a master hand at the business. His time was 7 


the room. It is used for making printers’ ink and 

black paint. 

Char-coal is formed by burning animal or veg- 
etable matter in confined positions, as under the 
earth. Common wood produces about 18 lbs. of 

| coal to the 100. 

_ Charcoal is very indestructable. Stakes or posts 
‘which are charred will last tor hundreds of years ; 
‘stakes have lately been taken from the River 
Thames in England, which are supposed to have 

been driven there in the time of Julius Cesar, 

, 1800 years ago ago! 

Charcoal 1s very combustible—and hence it is 
used by smiths, tinners, manufacturers, ete., for 
fuel. It has been estimated that 1 pound of dry 
charcoal will heat 73 pounds of water from the 
freezing to the boiling poiut, or in other words it 
will produce 13.140 degrees of heat! 


Charcoal, being a porous substance, and having 

a strong affinity for other sub-tances, has the pow- 

-erto ab:orb many gases. Thus, it will ab-orb 
90 times its own bu'k of ammonia, 35 times of 
carbon acid-gas, 9 times of oxygen, or 7 times of 
nitrogen. When saturated with one gas and put 
into another, it will give off a part of the first and 
absorb the second. 

Powdered charcoal rubbed on tainted meat will 
absorb the putrifying gases and render the meat 
pure and sweet. Charcoal put into vessels of wa- 
ter will keep the water pure for a long time; and 

if kept in boxes of potatoes and other watery veg- 


| 
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etables, it will prevent this putrifaction. Char-| Chauncey Tupper has been building a large 


coal is used for filtering. 
Powdered Bone coal is used by sugar refineries | 


| barn this season, with the design of raising sheep. 


The farmers of this township are many of them 


for clearing their sugar. It is also used for clear-| making arrangements to increase their flocks be- 
. . . - 
ing wine, Vinegar, ete. }fore another season. 


Burning wood, ete., is but oxygen uniting with} 


Messrs. Dodge and Kendrick recently sold five 


carbon, which forms Carbonic Acid-gas, smoke,| hundred wethers for two dollars and seventy-five 


ete. J. Farr FRAIzER. 


} 


icents a head. 





Bringing Seed Wheat from the South. 








A Broom Cory Fietp 1x Irt.—One of the 


Since the advent of the midge or weevil, the 


most noticeable farming enterprises in this vicin- 


attention of farmers has been directed with in- | '"Y> is the broom corn farm of Messrs. Tull and 


creased interest to all means which in any wise 
tend to promote the early maturity of the wheat 
crop. It is the opinion of many intelligent and 
observant wheat growers, that if they could get 
the grain to ripen from five to ten days earlier, 
the midze would do it little, if any harm. It is 


owing to its early ripening, that the Mediterra-| 


nean wheat is so much less liable to injury from 
the midge than better, but later varieties. 

The experience which has been had in bring- 
ing seed wheat from the south, so far as I have 
seen and heard, is very encouraging. Its early 
ripening is not owing to any inherent quality in 
the variety, but rather to the fact that all wheat 
ripens earlier at the south; and when it is bro’t 
north, it retains this quality for several years, or 
rather, it has a tendency to ripen at the same pe- 
riod as it did at the south. The only danger to 
be apprehended is, that it may not be quite as 
hardy, and the severe winters at the north miglit 
be more likely to injure it. But I have not heard 
of any complaints on this point. 

It is true corn brought from the south ripens 
later. But corn does not ripen as early in the 
south as at the north, while wheat ripens much 
earlier. So that if the seed retains a tendency to 
ripen at the same time as it did where grown, the 
corn when planted at the north, should ripen later 
than the same variety grown here, while the 
wheat should ripen earlier.—Cor. Furmer and 
Gardener. 





Woot Business in PortaGe Co.—The Ran- 
dolph correspondent of the Ravenna Democrat 
reports: The wool clip of this township is fully 
equal to that of former years in quantity, and 
somewhat better in quality. It has mostly been 
sold at about last year’s prices. This may per- 
haps be owing to competition of buyers, as there 
are no less than eight persons living in the town- 
ship who are engaged in buying wool. Messrs. 
Dodge and Kendrick clipped some eight hundred 
head this season: average weight per fleece four 
and a half pounds. Thomas Gorby clipped over 
three hundred head, at au average of five pounds 
per fleece. 

George Brockett has sold eighty-eight lambs 
for two hundred dollars, to be taken from the 
ewes in August. 

Austin Collins raised this season from sixty 
ewes, ninety-two lambs. His flock sheared four 
and a half pounds of wool per head. 


Miller, now under the immediate management of 
Johnson and Bogardes. It consists of three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of the old Curtis farm, in 
one field, and now in an admirable state of culti- 
vation, and promi-ing great things for the future. 
|The culture of broom corn is at the present time 
‘attracting more than a little attention among ag- 
riculturists, and we are looking for the result of 
the enterprise in question with more than a little 
‘interest. Messrs. Johnson and Bogardes will be 
compelled to keep more than sixty hands in con- 
stant employment upon this one field during the 
| cultivating season. The long and regular drills, 
| the extent of the field, and the novelty of the en- 
terprise in this section of country, attract a good 
deal of attention among all who are any way con- 
cerned in our farming operations.— Champaign 


(1il.) Gazette. 





Ashland County. 


The crops, as a general thing, all look well. 
Wheat never looked better than at present; the 
midge is disturbing it a little in some localities, 
but I don’t think will cause much damage. Corn 
is not so forward as it should be at this season of 
the year—the blackbird and ground squirrel have 
caused the farmer to sw— sweat considerable 
over the mischief done by them, in digging it up 
and pulling itout. Some fields had to be replant- 
ed two or three times. 

Oats and potatoes look well. Peaches all killed 
or nearly so. Apples and cherries quite plenty. 
The farmers in this and adjoining counties have 
sown much of the Hungarian grass seed, which 
you know is excellent feed for all stock, and es- 
pecially horses, and which I think is not fully ap- 
preciated by the farmers in general. I. J. R. 
Ashland County. 

We have a great prospect for wheat, oats, etc., 
ete. The wool crop is just coming in, which 
makes an active time with our wool dealers. 
Price ranging from 35 to 50 es. per lb. Fruit 
will be only a partial crop; cherries and peaches 
are nearly a failure, the apple crop will be great, 
if it is not injured after this time. R. P. F. 
Northern Ohio. 


Wheat looks well; if it escapes the frost and 
midge, it will be a good crop. A prospect for a 
good crop of corn. Grass first rate. Fruit 
rather slim. Apples and peaches a good deal 


blighted. T. O. Wicutmay. 
Ottowa Co. , 
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The wv. 8. Agricultural Fair. 











There is a sort of mendicant association, calling 
itself the United States Agricultural Society, composed 
of fag ends, sore heads, mutual admirationists, and 
impracticables; self-appointed to certain supposed 
honors, and claiming the emolument of riding upon 
other men’s shoulders; whose mission of late years | 
seems to be, like that of the skunk, to burrow in the| 

ready furnished retreats of nobler animals, or in direct 
terms, to interfere with the local organizations of any 
State where there are men enough of their own stripe 
to abet them in so doing. Last year they set them- 
selves down alongside the Illinois State Fair, and with 
windy pretensions drew away much people after them, 
to look upon such agricultural demonstrations as mili- 
tary tournaments, fire engines, twin babies, etc., and 
finally culminated in awarding the Grand Gold Medal 
of Honor for a machine that has stood nearly ever 
since, rotting down upon the farm of M. L. Dunlap in 
Champaign. 

This year, the Ohio State Fair having been located 
at Dayton, this delectable institution is announced to 
hold its fandango at Cincinnati—in the same part of 
the State—early in Sept. Knowing for some months, 
that such measures were on foot, we have privately 
presented such arguments and remonstrances to the 
head officers of the concern, as should have been sat- 
isfactory to gentlemen, and the State Board have also 
presented their earnest protest, but all to no effect 
We desire now to say plainly, that we look upon this 
intrusion of the so-called U. 8. Ag. Society, as dis- 
courteous to the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, and 


under the circumstances, dishonorable and mean. We} 


hope the farmers and mechanics of Ohio and Indiana 
will leave the exhibition alone in its impudence, and 
reserve all their sight-seeing and showing, for the le- 
gitimate fairs of the States which have a reasonable 
claim upon their good will and patriotic endeavors. 
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Harris’ Combined Sugar Evaperater. 


| Invention is still rife among the sugar cane men. 
| Here is a new venture, by L. P. Harris of Mansfield. 
The plan of this Evaporator is to commence in the 
| Heater B, thence discharge the juice into the upright 
cylinder C. This Cylinder or Defecator connects by a 
pipe at the bottom with another of equal size, E, into 
| which the clarified juice rises and is discharged into 
the pan, F, and flows on through the compartments of 
the Evaporator until it is converted into syrup and 
discharged into the tub at the foot. For full particu- 
| lars, address our advertisers, E. Clapp & Co., Mans- 
‘field, O. 
ADDRESSES AT Farrs.—A short, sensible address at 
a Fair, is a good thing, but we hope the managers of 
Agricultural Societies will not run abroad for this or 
that great man to come and speak for them, at consid- 
erable cost, while they have plenty of good common 
sense men, whose speaking will do just as much good. 
There is a deal of humbug in this man-worship, and 
this year, while politics are running so high, beware 
you do not get party strifes mixed up with your indus- 
trial affairs. Let the politicians spout to the political 
conventions, but have no man to address the agricul- 
tural fairs who will not labor for our candidate—GEn- 
ERAL Prosperity. In answer to numerous invita- 
tions to speak at Fairs, we have only to say—tbhat we 
shall attend in as many places as we can where we 
have not been before, and when desired to speak, will 








.| cheerfully do so in our plain off-hand way, without 


money or price. 


Gen. J. 8. Gor, of Fayette Co., Pa., held his annual 
sheep shearing on the 3ist of May, at which a large 
party was in attendance, who passed resolves highly 
complimentary to the enterprising stock grower. 
Spanish merino ewes. washed, sheared from 5 lbs. to 
7 lbs. 12 oz.; same unwashed, from 7 lbs. to 10 Ibs. 13 
oz. Spanish bucks from 12 lbs. 6 oz. to 13 lbs. 5 oz.— 








If the Cincinnatians exhibit their usual sagacity in all of one year's growth. Gen. Goe has made very 
this matter, they will be able to take in and do for, | S#tisfactory sales of his fine horses, cattle, sheep and 
this vagrant concern, on the same liberal scale hereto- | 8S during the season, and as will be seen by his 


fore vouchsafed to the State Board from that quarter. 





Wuite Datstes.—This pest is getting into fields in 


standing advertisement, has more of the same sort. 


Our Farr List is rapidly filling up. We return 


, : thanks to the County Societies of Mahoning and Gal- 
the northern counties. By all means root it out; save lia, and the Union Society of Wellington, for liberal 
qny Wate, tes bee —— Once ey ot .*| offers of the Ohio Cultivator on their premium lists. 
foothold, they are worse than an invading army. Dig 


them out of the meadows, plow them under in pas- 
tures, and kill them to death with a crop of buck- 


Tue Screntiric AMERICAN commences a new vol- 
ume about this time, and now is the time to commence 





wheat, or a hoed crop, followed up for several seasons.|or renew subscriptions. Published weekly, at $2 a 
year. Address Munn & Co., 87 Park Row, N. Y. 


They are a bad old pest. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Retrospective Observations. 
Grain and Grass Farms— Winter Pasture— 
Grindstones. 


Dear Col.:—We are well pleased with the Cul- 
tivator, and are instructed thereby in every depart- 
ment pertaining to our usual business, are also 
pleased with your offhand remarks, and prize the 
intelligence furnished by your correspondents em- 
enating from almost every quarter, and narrating 
facts and figures not to be obtained from other 
sources, and we think worthy of more credit than 
Editorials obtained from other than actual obser- 
vations. 

Within the past year, I have seen in the Culti- 
vator at least two chapters, containing advice 
which I shall not forget, the first alluded to, is on 
page 134 May 1, 1859. Though I will propose 
an amendment to the proportions of timothy and 
clover seed there mentioned, [1 bushel of clover 
to ten of timothy ]—where applied to our region, 
and have it read, three bushels of timothy to nine 
bushels of clover. My experience is, the more 
clover the healthier is rendered the soil, which 
timothy has a tending to sadden. I sow not less 
than one peck to the acre. The other is from 
your correspondent C. W. C. on page 86 present 
vol., contained in the following extract: “ Sup- 
pose you have 100 acress of improved land, and 
you now cultivate 75 acres in corn and 20 in grass. 
Suppose that you raise 32 bushels of corn per 
acre. Now if you have 75 acres in grass and 25 
in corn, you can, with the extra manure and atten- 
tion, raise 99 bushels to the acre—just as much 
corn, with about one half the labor—and then you 


have tifty acres more to devote to the raising of 


stock, and your land is becoming every year more 
fertile ; while in the former instance it is becoming 


more and more sterile, and you are making of 


yourself a beast of burden by constant toil. 
Herein consists the secret principle of successful 
farming.” 

The above suggestions are worth to any farmer 
the price of two vols. of Ohio Cultivator, to think 
upon, and if put in practice, a good many times 
two dollars. It is a saying amongst farmers that 
there is no rule without exceptions: Take an 
ordinary farm, from 100 to 160 acres, and there 
is no exception to the re-ult, as far as my obser- 
vations extend, that the practice of plowing each 
year the major part of the cleared lands, is to 
muke a poor man, and a poor farm, sure! If 
farmers could be induced to let their lands become 
covered with grass, and not the last blade eaten 
by hungry animals each fall, until their lips are 
sore by pressing the ground, they would reap 
great advantages thereby, in more ways than two. 

For rearing colts, 1 know of no better and 
cheaper method than to give them through the 
winter season plenty of range that has been suf- 
fered to become well coated with grass the pre- 
vious summer and fall, with shed and water at 
their pleasure. And for sheep in the spring, and 














especially ewes that are to raise lambs, it is just 


the thing. And I could never discover that it 
was bad for cattle, when they bit for the green 
blades that had started through the coat of last 
fall’s growth, to be obliged to have it seasoned 
therewith. 

There are other communications in your pa- 
per I would like to notice, though for the pres- 
ent will only remark that after reading Solon 
Robinson’s chapter upon the grind stone, (on page 
14,) &e., after thinking it over a while, Ben. de- 
clared it was as true as any preaching! 

JONATHAN CREW. 





List of County Fairs in Ohio. 











PONS dccddenkaevsaie ens PORT CC CT Tere Sept. 5- 7. 
PIE cece ccveseugcesés Wasbington.........00+ * ae 
GiccA sone nate dened Gall POM ccs ccdcccccces se 11-12. 
eavekentaxacniune WENGE s cas. ctedncr esses * 71-14 
CENA, . sacidacatsaas DeWine. cc ceccecscccccee * [1-14 
WUNRWOS occ ccccesedens Civelevifie..ccscercces cc §& 12-14. 
MO nkne deabtkeckaxadwe WRITS. 0 cc cndevceese “ Vi-!9 
Te Olive Brawedccoe ccccccee “ 18-20, 
MODs coceveseeceteced Wilmington. .....ee0+.0- « 638=20. 
GHG vc ccctccccecveses MOON oe cnsccceteevcesess 18-1, 
PU adieccnencccqeenses PE sav encenengeeates ‘ 38-21. 
POGOOR, wecctcsces cease DOFARES cece cccccccecece « 12-21. 
Delaware...... asecteaued Deleware ...sccccccccese “« 19-21, 
PO ccinduacdencankni eae ecco “* FReEE 
AGAME 200. cece cccccccce: Went Unies. ..ccccccsces 66 25-28. 
rere st gested 600 etesene © 25-23 
Brown, Independent Ripley .. % 25-.8 
GOMUBE ...ccccercesesess Burton eee coccceecesees * 15-278 
FOGRIOD oc cc cccccesessesed BN @i<cccteccucunsate 2-28. 
CUUNOTINEE ns sccccces New Liebe ..ccccccceces “  2f-. 8, 
TUsCArawas.....scecseees New Philaelpbia ....... ‘ 23-28. 
OUaFe .. cc cccccccccccces.f SpetagSeds .. nc cccccces Oct. I- 3. 
Mandaaky ....ccccccccees Fremont. occeccscccesoce “62-4. 
IID ioaind cuessdeddncs ROD « «04 casesenenetine ~ St. 
Mahonteg .....ccececcese COMED <asccccacccacees er eS 

Highland ........ hives SOE. essa caccudes . J 

C aya! OBM ...cceccccceces PIOIOE, . cca: cndcnanes . 2 
Shea ES 6.5.65 cesacdeccss o" se 
Hocking .. Pia d-cnnWcaceudance ‘ 3 56. 
Williams PUA, ones evcean esses “3 5. 
Crawford mca? cin PLOT Ee céeete “3 5. 
BIDS piicin chdicndecce ds MOMFEOD cc cccccesccceeces « ot 
BONED nccdccvndeevsees CUE, 5606 60060cees oceee Be 5, 
BOOED 0 stb sciccdeucscdea Bled cécckeddiacicc “8 5 
DORNI. ie é cnndds codeine ode rrr “ 63-5 
BROCE OB. oc cece cccceccces MeConnellsville ......0.. “3-5. 
LAWTONES ..ccccccccce sees WS vere ctssewsweeed “ 68-5. 
Washington...........6-- MGs occ ccscceaeeees “« 3 &. 
MEE cdtuesesecesaqees st ee EO Ee ea ok 
BRIAR c cv sccct coccevees a ais cnsdgebctons “« 35 
POCROR .ccccsecessesccce GRe- WE, .ccccecccecsevee s ae 
Hancock..... Pia Gass 6c.0 sce vtec “4 6. 
Champaign .. Urbanna ...... e000 9-12 
GEN sc ce ectcessucs Co-hocton .... . ~ Fae 
MING yak ceeds 106s teas A-hland ........ - * 30212, 
Morrow .....ccceeeeseoee. Mt. Gilead “ 10-i2 
Wyandot....ccccccccceces Upper Sandusky....... « “© Ww.22, 





List of State and National Fairs. 









National Horse Show ......5 * Springfield, canes Sept. 4- 7. 

Pomological Society ...... Phil. d-Ipbia. .......065 li-1l4. 

WN inncvdesasanssectes Burliagton ........6.0 “& 11-14, 
Bas 660 kc. necnssienses Jack onville.........0¢ “ J1-14, 
Kentucky......+++« Odecens Bowling Green......... * 38-22. 
PEER ce we.6spindscncntes ERE ane 
Ge BOE 0 cocccscace ..St. Louis oe  24e2T. 
Wisconsin.......  MnMISOR e000 cece ccccces © 24-27 

Pennsylvania ....+++ ‘osc WEEE 2x30 <ennquads $¢ 24-27. 
MN bad vee osec cadSSccecc UND dedicccscxdaces “ 2§~28. 
lowa...... eeccceces O6canées Fowa Clty... cccosecse Oct. 2 5. 
POW TONE ccccccceccsceses Peer - ee 
QHD os ccccicese tes coccseel Sacramento......... - *§ Oe 
TRIAS 0 200 ccccccccccceces Ivdianopolis .......... ‘* 15-20. 
GOOrgia .... cer cceccccccces Atlanta ........c000.. 28-26. 





Township and District Fairs in Ohio. 








Gree Oa..cccceccecees Aug. 29-31. 

a Sept. l!- 3 

ae “12-14. 

...Columbiana Co “12-14. 

BRM. cc cecccccas cee .-Franklio Co.. coon  0G0GR 
Muskingum Valley ....... Zanesville. ......... ccs ** 28a. 
GHRBEBES no cc ccccccceccecs Ashtabula Co ......... “ MWo28. 
Wellington ..........-s000 Lorain Co....... sesees Oct. 10-12, 
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|open spells in winter, and are the most numerous 
be March, so that any means for preventing their 
ascent on trees, would have to be continued tor 
several months. ‘The males resemble small but- 
\terflies ; they are about an inch in diameter when 
ithe wings are extended, of a greyish or ash color, 
|somewhat variable, often striped and spotted with 
‘brown. They fly mostly in the dusk of the even- 

H 0 RB T | ¢ 8) L T U R A L. ‘ing, or in warm cloudy weather. The females 
— —— —== | have no wings; their bodies are oval, about half 
For the Ohio Cultivator. (an inch long, of a grayish color, rendering them 
The Span-Worm or Measuring Worm, | difficult to be seen on the bark of trees. 











They 
_may be found by practised eyes in the forks of 
I notice that information is called for respect-| small branches of trees, laying their eggs, which 
ing the measuring worm, which for several years are very small and deposited few in a place, £0 
past has been extending its ravages over a large | that when hatched the worms are speedily diffused 
portion of Ohio and several adjoining States.) over the whole tree. They hatch out as soon as 
From all that [ can learn of its migrations, it) the young leaves are large enough to afford them 
seems to have come here from the west; crossing | sustenance ; but they are so small as to escape 
Illinois and Indiana, and entering the south-west-| notice for a week or two. 
ern quarter of Ohio some ten or fifteen years ago,| worms are about three-fourths of an inch long, 
and committing such ravages on the orchards, in |and as thick as a small straw; the color gener- 
many ca-es, as to almost or quite ruin the trees./ally gray, more or less striped with brown, but 
Various accounts of its operations may be found| varying greatly, some being mostly brown, and 
in the columns of the Cultivator during the past/ others nearly black. They have ten feet, six in 


When full grown, the 


three or four years. 

It is here commonly designated the span-worm 
or measuring worm, trom its mode of progression 
by looping up and then straightening its body ; 
but it is a variety of the canker worm of the books, 
and this name is now commonly adopted at the 
West. It appears to differ slightly in its habits 
from the canker worm of the Eastern States, but 
practically may be considered as the same. — For 
a year or two after its first appearance in this re- 
gion, I was apprehensive that it would prove more 
generally destructive to orchards than it now 
seems likely to be. For the two past years the 
number of worms has been less, in this vicinity, 
than for the two former years; and I have learned 
that in other parts they seem to have entirely dis- 
appeared, where a few years ugo their ravages 
were quite noticeable. We may hope, therefore, 
that like many other insects of this family, this 
worst of all pests of the orchard will have its 
day, and then depart. 

No means have as yet been discovered, that are 
likely to prove effectual for preventing or mate- 


the fore part and four behind, the body without 
hairs or bristles. ‘These marks, and its mode of 
locomotion, will serve to distinguish the insect 
from the other forms of caterpillars that often in- 
fest trees in this country. There is, however, a 
worm of similar form and size, but of greenish 
color, often seen in small numbers on fruit trees. 
It belongs to the same family of geometers, and 
subsists on the young leaves, but is not of the 
canker worm genus, and seldom appears so nu- 
merous as to cause much mischief. 

After feeding for three or four weeks, the can- 
ker worms attain their maturity, and then let 
themselves down by a silken thread to the ground, 
(as they also do when suddenly disturbed.) then 
enter the earth, and there change to the pupa 
(dormant) state, and remain till the following win- 
ter, then appear as moths. 

Tue Parmer Worm.—In a former number of 
the Cultivator, (1858, p. 188,) a writer takes 
exception to this latter remark respecting the 
habits of the canker worm, and states that he bas 





rially checking the ravages of this insect. The 
methods usually adopted at the East, are placing) 
tarred bands around the trunks of the trees early | 
in spring, renewing the tar often, so as to prevent 
the ascent of the female parent moths, (which 
have no wings.) Leaden troughs or collars filled 
with oil, have been invented and used for the 
same purpose, but are more costly. Bands of 
loo-e wool or cotton are also used, and are par- 
tially effectual in stopping the ascent of the moths, 
so that they can be daily killed. All the reme- 
dies are directed to the means of preventing the 
moths from ascending the trees ; the habits of the 
insects being such as to give but little chance for 
combating them in any other way. 

The moths or parents of the canker worms 


seen the moths by thousands in forests, soon after 
the worms had disappeared ; but he very prop- 
erly suggests that possibly this was another kind 
of insect—which was certainly the care. This 
was most likely what is called the Palmer Worm, 
by Drs. Harris and Fitcu, and other writers. 
This insect at times appears in such great num- 
bers as to strip whole forests as well as orchards 
of their foliage, and cause great apprehension in 
the public miud; but fortunately its visitations 
are seldom of longer continuance than one or two 
years, in the same region, or in great numbers, 
and as a general thing much less harm is done by 
this than by the canker worm. 

The Palmer worm make their appearance full 
a month later in spring than the canker worm, 





come up out of the ground im this climate during 


they are also of smaller size, little more than half 
an inch long, yellowish drab color, have sixteen 
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feet, and hairs on their bodies—hence easily dis- 
tinguished from canker worms. They spin a 
thread and let them-elves down when disturbed. 
and feed for about a month before coming to ma- 
turity, then make a slight cocoon in-ide of a coiled 
leaf or in a crevice of bark; or if the trees are 
too naked for this, they descend to the grass or 
leaves on the ground, and there change to the 
pupa state, from which, according to Dr. Fitch, 
they emerge in the winged state in the short 
space of ten or twelve days; thus several succes- 
sive broods are produced ina season. ‘The moths 
are small, of a light ash color. 

There are said to be several varieties of the 
Palmer worms, and some of them are seen more 
or less prevalent almost every season on forest 
trees, as oak, elm, a-h, ete., in different parts of 
the West, as well as in Eastern States. Some- 
times, too, they attack orchards, and feed indis- 
criminately on all kinds of fruit trees. The little 
summer caterpillars that often infest ornamental 
trees about our cities, is a variety of this genus. 
Pains should be taken to destroy the tirst broods 
that appear, thus preventing their increase. Ot 
course no reader will coufound these with the 
common orchard caterpillar, which is of larger 
size, darker color, and appears early in spring. 

Columbus, June, 1860. M. B. Bb. 





The Horrors of Horticulture. 


I’ve got me a nice little garden, 
With a neat little palin’ around, 

And I growl, without axin’ your pardon, 
For I grumble on very good ground ! 


Ne’er a crack for the eye of a cricket, 
Your critical eye, sir, can view, 

Yet the chickens pitch over the picket, 
And the little Bob Rabbits pop through! 


And oft when the sweat of your labor 
Is sweetened with visions of fruits, 

Jn comes the poor shoat of your neighbor, 
And up comes your crop by the “ roots!” 


In spite of your P's and your Q’s too 
You're T’sd with the trouble you've lost, 

P’eas, killed by the sticking they’re used to, 
And Q-cumbers curled by the frost. 


Bad luck to your Irish Potatoes ! 
Not an eye whence a tear ye might draw, 
Not a Murphy to whisper “ come ate us,” 
Responds from the depths of the straw. 


Your Melons are true melon-colics, 
Not rosy and cosy and flush, 

Green gourds in the place of your “ Waters,” 
And Pumpkins in place of your “‘ Mush.” 


I've got mea nice little garden, 
A neat little palin’ around, 
I growl, and I don’t ax your pardon, 
For grumbling upon my own ground. 
Torch Hill. T., in Southern Cultivator. 





Dr. Franklin observes :—“ The eyes of others 
are the eyes that ruin us. If all but myself were 
blind, I should want neither fine houses por fine 
furniture.” 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Walks and Talks in a Pleasure Garden, 

Flowers of all kinds will now begin to look gay 
and beautiful. This beauty may be very much 
heightened or depreciated, according to the state 
in which the ground and walksare kept. Weeds 
are no tissue of such beauty. They should be 
kept down in every department of the garden, but 
more particularly in the pleasure grounds. The 
borders and walks should be constantly kept neat 
and clean, else where is the pleasure? What can 
disgust more than weeds ? 

From the first of June till the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, have all grass-walks, edgings, lawns or 
grass-plats, that are usually kept by the seythe, 
put in order. All pieces of grass that are wished 
to be kept short and smooth, will require to be 
gone over once in ten, fourteen or twenty days, 
according to the state of the weather and the na- 
ture of the season, as whether it be wet or dry, 
sweeping off the worm-casts, rolling, and keeping 
all close and neat. In burning droughts, how- 
ever, and particularly in dry soils, it is not advis- 
able to cut, though the grass should be a little 
rank for a time, otherwise the sole (as it is 
termed) may be injured. The edges should be 
neatly trimmed, each cutting with sharp shears, 
or edging shears, as often as necessary. 

Climbing plants, as Honeysuckles, the Ayrshire 
Rose, Trumpet Flowers, ete., and all shrubs 
trained against out-houses, around arbors, ete., 
such as different species of Clematis, common 
Passion Flower, Pyracantha, Jasmines, Gum Cis- 
tus, green, variegated and five-leaved Ivy, or the 
like, should be carefully supported, and be trained 
as they advance in growth. Many flowering 
shrubs put out strong suckers from the root, such 
as Lilacs, Syringa, and some of the kinds of roses, 
which take greatly from the strength of the moth- 
er plant, and which, if not wanted for the purpose 
of planting next season, should be twisted off, or 
otherwise destroyed. 

Any of the flowers not opening fair, should 
have the pod slit with a penknife, or with a sharp 
pointed scissors, in two or three places around the 
edges, and a little way down, in order to aid the 
petals in expanding; as otherwise large flowers 
often open in an irregular manner, and so are 
very deficient in beauty. This care to have them 
break regularly, must be repeated from time to 
time, never slitting the pod much at once, but al- 
ways leaving as much of the bottom part entire 
as may be sufficient to keep the petals regularly 
together. 

LirtinG Cnoice Buiss.—The choice kinds 
of bulbous flowers that are now past flowering, 
should be taken up, be gradually dried, and be 
laid by till the planting season. These are Hya- 
cinths, Polyanthus Narcissuses, and Tulips, which 
should be taken up every season, immediately 
after they have done flowering. Some take up 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Jonquils, common Narcis- 
suses, Crown Imperials, Iris, and all other bulbs, 
also, each season, and others content themselves 
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with lifting them only every second or third year, 
in order to single out their clustered roots, or for] 
the purpose of propagation. Jonquils, indeed, | 
should only be litted every second or third year,| 
as they never flower well, if at all, the first season 
after planting. 

In all ca-es choose dry weather for lifting them 
in, and dry them gradually in a shed or lott, into 
which a free circulation of air can be introduced, | 
ofien turning them, and spreading them thin, to| 
prevent them from moulding. Likewise separate 
the offsets from them, rab off the fibres and the| 
outer coat of skin, and when quite dry, and past! 
taking further harm, pack them in boxes, baskets | 
or hampers, each sort by themselves, and store | 
them in a dry, airy place, till October, when they | 
should again be planted. | 

Anemones and Ranunculuses should be lifted) 
after they are done flowering, and their leaves | 
begin to fade, and should be carefully dried as 
above noticed, and should be laid by in boxes or| 
ba-kets, till the planting season. It is proper to} 
sift the earth in which the roots of the rare sorts | 
have been planted, that none of them may be 
lost, which is necessary on account of their mi- 
nuteness, and the value of the smallest offset. 

Pickaway Co., O. GARDEN Mary. 
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Burning Fluid for the Mealy Bug. 


A correspondent of the Gardener's Monthly| 
says: Some two months ago I discovered that a 
lemon tree in my grapehouse, was somewhat af- 





fected with the Mcaly Bug. I thought of Dr. 
Ubler and the aloes. I procured the drug, and, 
made a strong solution; applied no other water, 
to the roots for a week or ten days, but without| 
the slightest effect. I then went to work and| 
cleaned them off by hand, in the usual way. 


' 
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In my Garden. 


BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 


In my garden, in my garden, 
With the Lilies of Japan, 

With the cone-topped Campanulas, 
From the plains of Hindostan— 

Shadowed by their queenly beauty, 
But to me more sweet than these— 

Bloom the tender-eyed Blue Violets, 
And the wood anemones, 

That I fondled in my childhood, 
Underneath the forest trees. 


Where the stately Rose of Sharon 
Opens with the opening dawn ; 
Where the Roses of Damascus 
Shed their glory o’er the lawn, 
*Mid Bassella’s tropic fragrance, 
*Mid the Gladiolus’ sheen, 
Comes the scent of wildwood blossoms 
From beneath their haughty screen, 
Bearing memories of my childhood, 
Making all life’s gardens green. 


And I bless them, as I never 
Blessed the Aster’s princely pride, 
Or the fairy-tinged Tuberoses, 
With rare colors, floating wide ; 
For the Lilies in their beauty, 
And the Tulips with their glow, 
Greet me from the teeming present, 
With their glistening, gorgeous show, 
But they ope no hoarded memories 
Of the loved of long ago. 
[Ohio Farmer. 
setting iit Sai 
STRAWBERRIES.—The Editor of the Portage Co. 
Democrat, met a jolly Strawberry party of horticultu- 
rists at Dr. Applegates’, in Windham, and after eating 
“strawberries enough” for the first time in his life, 
narrates as follows: 


Some four years since, Dr. Applegate com- 





A few days ago I discovered that my old ac- menced paying some little attention to the culti- 





quaintance liad reproduced a young army on the | vation of strawberry vines, and with what success, 
same tree. I thonght of the alcohol, but not hav-|the reader should see his vineyard rather than 
ing any at hand, I concluded to try some burning-| depend upon us to tell him. His method of cul- 
fluid, (which is a mixture of alcohol and spirits of tivation differs somewhat from any system we had 
turpentine.) ‘This I applied with a camel’s hair ever seen; the plants stand distinct from each 
pencil to the little cottony nests, and it changed other in long rows upon raised beds, but two of 
the colorimmediately. ‘This remedy was effectual these rows being permitted to be consecutive; a 
wherever applied. While hunting the nests in| Saw dust coating upon the top of the ground, with 
crotchets in various parts of the tree, I discovered Clean straw upon that, keeps down all growth of 
that several of my mealy friends seemed to have foreign kind, and makes it pleasant for picking. 
very urgent business from home, traveling over Upon a single plant m this garden we saw at 
the branches with great rapidity. A touch of the least one quart of berries, and a single berry 
pencil, with a drop of fluid, changed the coJor and, taken from this garden measured four and five- 
annihilated them at once. Did the odor of the eighths of an inch in circumference. The doctor 
turpentine stimulate this disposition to locomotion, | has fifteen varieties, which we name below, plac- 
with a view of getting beyond its influence? ing them in the order of choice, as he values 
To which the Editor subjoins: Some years ago them: Wilson’s Albany Seedling, McAvoy’s Su- 
we tried spirits of turpentine diluted with water, perior, Moyamensing, Longworth’s Prolific, Wi- 
to remove the mealy bug from a collection of Cac- ley, Hovey’s Seedling, Monroe Scarlet, McAvoy’s 
ti, and with excellent results. By the occasional Extra Red, Walker’s Seedling, Burr’s New Pine, 
use of warm water, we have entirely eradicated Hooker, Large Early Scarlet, Felton’s Seedling 
the mealy bug from our collection; and it is now, Genesee, Prince’s Magnate. 
so long since we have seen one, that we almost 
forget what they look like. We prefer bot water 
to turpentine or any thing. 





Ingratitude is so deadly a poison that it de- 
stroys the very bosom in which it is harbored. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 

A Friend’s Admonition about Dress, 
Sisters ! — It is with me to drop a line to you 
on a subject which was the first to claim atten-' 
tion after our mother Eve had eaten of the for-| 
bidden fruit, and I believe, it continues to occupy | 
a formidable portion of the span of human lite :) 
Nor has it yet attained the point of utility which | 
would be desirable, as regard my own sex. 1) 
mean that of dress. My Tight hand friend re-| 
marked to me, that he was awe-stricken (the | 
other day, as he passed alung an acelivous pave- 
ment,) to observe a fair young girl before him, 
who trom appearance, had just emerged from her 
toilet in a custume which, had it been applied to a| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moorish lady, would not have appeared so ludi-| 


crous, as on a belle of our beautiful and blessed reader and admirer of yours 


land of America, who should aspire to more re- 
fined and cultivated tastes, and decorous modes of 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Ohio Dog Law. 
The recent Dog Law, enacted for our State, 
In our region, the farmers appreciate ; 
Upon it, they have began to practice, 
In future—its merits we expect to realize. 
With gun, after fugitive dog, we sped it, 
The laws authors, we stop not to accredit ; 
But shout, for us, the law is good enough, 
Invented by Paris, improved by Krum,Jones & Brurr! 
Let the watch-word, with the farmers be— 
By law, shoot the dogs! by law, let the birds go free! 
Now Col, of my poetry, if you'll not make fun, 
As it is the first effort, it will be the last one. 

J.C. 

ty" Any Dog that can stand such poetry ought to be 


exempt from the penalties of the Law.—Ep. 





Ladies’ Fashions, 
Dear Cor.—I heard Evva, a sweet, rozy 
, say the other even- 
ing, that she did wish you'd give the ginls a smack 
of the fashions occasionally through the Cultivator. 


apparel, when about to appear to the public gaze The country girls can’t understand what we do 


aud inclomeney of a pitiless storm. 


read about them in our fashionable magazines, so 


Ah, yes! sisters think of it! how many of you| mixed up with big woids and Frenes phrases, 


have torms too delicate to gesture at the w ish-| that we are none ‘the wirer 


tub, or in the dairy, and so debilitated that you are | 
scarcely able to leave your chamber, unul your 


care-worn mother has rung the breakfeast bell, | 


and then, perhaps, leaning on her arm, to reach) 
the table. But bark! a certain foot-fall is heard, 
and responded to in the twinkling of an eye, which 
bears intelligence that the hour has arrived for 
them to join the company at . We may then 
see the same lady, start to brave the winter night, 
attired in raiment of slight texture, with the head 
uncovered to the ears, the neck and shoulders 
comparatively or altogether bare, while the feet 
are merely shaded by a thin fabric, thus exhibit- 
ing turm and symmetry to the extent, (a very 
strong argument) say nothing of disease so engen- 
dered, which may cause years of suffering, unless 
you go down toan earlier grave. And your friends 
look upon you with pity as an object of misery 
aud woe; and wonder why God has thus seen 
meet to afflict this poor child! 

But we hear one say that “ mothers are account- 
able for all this.” Auother says—No, times have 
changed! the daughters rulenow. Mothers, is it 
sv? Must this lamentable fact be admitted longer ? 
It should not be so. Young mothers, who have 
our daughters still dandling on our knees, let us 
think of this! and ‘ *gird on the whole armor of 
faithfulness ;” that we may exercise that authority 








towards them which our religious duty compre- 
heads. 
mand respect and obedience, for, how can a child 
reverence an example she does uot follow ? 

Sugar Dell, 6th mo., 1860. JUDITH. 

-__ .v2eee 

What is the difference irnem: a suit of clothes 
and a suit at law? One protects us from harm, 
the other harms us by protection. 


Give them an example that will com-| 





after reading them. 
| Please then, make a note in your paper occasion- 
ally, of any new fashion that strikes SoU as pretty, 
and in guod taste; any thing about ihe new sty les 
lot cloaks, dresses, bounets, trimmings, or ways of 
wearing the hair. And do, dear Cul. + tell us puor 


‘girls away out here in the Dell, it there is any 


improvement in the old swinging, waddling style 
of walking—we want to know sv bad! 


ROSELLA. 
Sylvan Dell. 


ANsWER. — About the last thing we would under- 
take, would be a dissertation on the tashions of wom- 
en's toggery. No person—that is, no woman, that we 
ever talked with, would agree with us in taste or prin- 
ciple, on this subject. In our view, dress is an acci- 
dental necessity, made first for decency, then for com- 
fort and convenience. Most of the leading modern 
fashions for ladies dresses, completely outrage these 
three conditions — they far overstep the demands of 
decency, they are uncomfortable in their restraints, 
and equally inconvenient for all practical purposes of 
life—fit only for the stiff parlor statuary, which fash- 
ionable ladies have become. We would as soon have 
a tornado pass through a flower garden, as a woman 
in hoops. We would as soon ride a horse afflicted 
with heaves, as hitch to a woman in full harness, for a 
rough promenade; and O! what unpardonable sins 
we have committed, in the use of words not used in 
any such sense in the prayer-book, when coming out of 
a crowded church we have anchored a lady’s slack with 
our foot, and met her indignant glance over the shoul- 
der! and to see such a trail on the street, in its usual 
condition of dust or mud, the idea is simply—nasty ! 

But this is not what Rosella was asking for, she de- 
sires to have us report any new fashion that strikes us 
as pretty. We wish some lady of good sense and taste 
in dress, would do this, but it would be of little use to 
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try to force fashion—fashion is the most universal and 
tyrannical god of this world: her edicts go out as up- 
on the wings of the lightning and are as swiftly obey- 
ed. Within the last month we have mingled freely 
in circles of ladies from farthest Michigan, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
—in short, from nearly or quite every State or Terri- 
tory in this nation, with fresh importations from 
France and England, and they all had the latest spring 
fashions, as if they had come from the same shop. 


There are redeeming features in some of the latest | 


fashions, we are glad to say. The jaunty Spanish hats 
of the younger ladies are very much to our liking: the 


Zouave jacket, or close fitting, long basque, are the| 


most becoming garments a woman can put on for the 
street. And even the lite evasive things lately called 
bonnets, have crept up towards the top of the head, so 
as to become a tolerable apology for a covering, under 
a parasol. We rejoice to note these improvements in 
women's gear; but O! for a generation of rational 
costume! when dress shall modestly express the form 
of a human woman, instead of disguising it to a bal- 


looned monster, in which an uninitiated man could | 
not guess what was woman and what was petticoat, | 


or whether any thing was woman, below the belt. 

As to the style of walking, of which Rosella in- 
quires, we must say, in justice to the hoops, that we 
think they have introduced a dignity and freedom of 
step, that is a good thing in its way: no well-gaited 
city lady will be seen “swinging or waddling,” in her 
paraphernalia of skirts and flounces. We beg pardon 
for this irruption into the domain of crinoline, and 
quietly subside into our boots and breeches. Ep. 


-— + cee oe 


Mince Pre—Correctep.—In the Cultivator 
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| For the Ohio Cultivator, 
Woman's Work and Teachings. 


Yesterday I dropped into the light, airy kitchen 
of Mrs. Mason, just as she was finishing her 
washing. It was a beautiful day —>o like life, 
with its mingled shower and sunshine, and the 
pleasant ride had refreshed my spirit after the 
weary toil of the forenoon. 
| Mrs. M. met me with a cordial welcome, and 
after her neighborly greetings were over, began 
to entertain me with woman’s unchanging theme, 
work—her “right” to which I believe no one has 
yet disputed—and as she bustled about, putting 
things to rights after the trifling disorder of 
“washing day,” her whole heart, soul and intel- 
lect seemed centered in the all-absorbing interest 
of her tasks; and as she expatiated so minutely 
upon the mysteries of washing, ironing, cleaning, 
patching, durning, patch-work and rag carpets, vo 
‘one would suspect she ever thought of anything 
else. And yet she is a fair sample of a class of 
housewives, who religiously believe that to work 
and to save is their highest destiny—a destiny 


\which they are perfectly happy (so far as they 


‘are capable of happiness) in working out, and 
|very zealous in recommending to others; as if 
;when man was condemned to “eat bread in the 
|sweat of his face,” on woman’s weak shoulders 
;was laid the far more “grievous burden” of 
| sweetening it, by thinking and talking of nothing 
ielse. Meet one of this class wherever you will, 
ishe is armed to the teeth with the implements of 
\industry—her knitting-work, patch-work, or em- 
broidery in her hand, it she has for a moment left 





for June lst you published a recipe I sent you for) her dishcloth, duster and broom, and the ceaseless 
miking mince pies. Two articles are left out, by | click of her needles is just as interesting as the 
some mistake, and it won’t make a good pie with-| click of her tongue, forever dwelling upon her 
out them, viz: One teacup of vinegar, one teacup} only topic of work, and nothing but work. What 
of sugar. The cloves should be ground fine. |to her is the glory of the spring-time, the mature 
Mrs. Lize Weikert. | charms of summer, or the ripened beauty of the 
autumn, the magnificence of earth and sky, and 
Untucky Days —Hearing a lady avow her|all the varied utterances of nature, whereby the 
belief in the opinion that Friday is an unlucky) All-Father would teach his children to be pure 
day, Quvilp remarked that he was sorry to find) and just. She has never seen the glory of the 
that she was an atheist. The lady was shocked one, nor the beauty of the other, nor listened 10 
at the accusation, and asked him what he meant. | the silent voices of our first Great Teacher. Her 
1 mean what I say, replied the philosopher. If|kitchen is her universe, and all earth a blank, 
you believe in a Supreme Being, what becomes | only as it is tributary to her daily toil. 
of your God on Friday? Does Hewhorulesthe| Think not that we would have women idle, or 
world, and cares for all his creatures six days in| men either; but while willing to do our share of 
the week, leave one day to the dominion of the| labor for “the meat that perisheth,” we do protest 
devil? Is Friday denied the divine blessing most earnestly against fettering the intellect, and 
any more than Thursday or Saturday? Do you binding it an unresisting captive to the wheel of 
find your doctrine in the Bible, or only in the toil, imprisoning it for life within the narrow 
imaginations of the ignorant and superstitious ?| bounds of kitchen and dairy. And we have re- 
‘Ihe Deity whom I worship, madam, is King of rious doubts if a woman can perform her highest 





the Universe, and has no interregnum. He is 


omnipotent, omniscient, beniticent, just and gra- 


cious every day in the week, every week in the 
month, every month in the year, and through all 


the years of all ages. Depend upon it, madam, | 


the Fridays belong to God, and theretore to you 
and me; and are by no means the special prop- 
erty of the hangman and the devil. 


duties as a wife and mother, who thus crushes out 
her intellect, and voluntari!y reduces herself to 
the level of a self-repulating machine, though 
they ever urge their duties as an excuse for not 
cultivating their own mind, whenever the subject 
is pressed upon their attention. Said Mrs. M. to 
me yesterday, as I made an unsuccessful effort to 
‘change the theme, “I wouldn’t work so hard if I 
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had no children,” and then launched off in a 
lengthy detail of the necessity of working and 
saving for their benefit. “George and Jane must 
go off to school "—(of course they must, if they} 
are to acquire any knowledge, fot the hearth has 
never been made a seminary for them,) and she 
lamented that Jane didn’t “take to books” as 
much as she wished she did. How should she, 
when her mother had never simplified their con- 
tents for her childish ear, as she was busy with 
her household tasks—had never implanted in her 
very being, in her mental organization, a thirst 
for know ledge, by cultivating ‘the same in Lerself 
while performing the sacred dutie -s of womanhood, 
crowning herself with maternity—a_ maternity 
that failed in its highest glory ; perpetuating the 
physical, while the spiritual is crushed and dwarfed 
from conception to maturity. 

Alas! how sadly do those parents fail of their 
highest duty to their offspring, who, like Mrs. M., 
fancy their whole duty is discharged by toiling 
early and late for their benefit, while they fail to 
make themselves companions and friends, enlight- 
ened and intelligent guides for the growing intel- 
lects given them to culture, by fitting themselves 
for the holy task, and entering into all their pur- 
suits, and encouraging them onward by the smile 
of sympathy. 

Much of the contempt which Young America 
is guilty of showing for parental advice and au- 
thority, is but the natural result of this mistaken 
course. When we hear young boys, as we often. 
do, sneeringly call their father and mother “ the 
old man,” or that term which they consider the 
lowest culmination of contempt possible, “ the old 
woman,” we feel that they have been more sinned 
against than sinning. And if mothers will persist | 
in making themselves mere household drudges, | 
making their ability to “turn off their children 
and “turn off the most work” their sole test of 
womanly excellence, they may well expect to lose 
the love and respect of their own children, and 
feel the bitterness of their ill-concealed contempt. 

And there is no good reason why a weman, | 
when she takes upon herself the name of wite, 
should lay her intellect away in a napkin, and at 
once become dead in hou-ework and carpets, as 
so many do, of whom we had hoped better things. | 
But she who with passing years, gleans with a 
diligent hand rich sheaves from the harvest field | 
of life, bright gems from the mines of truth, to en-_ 
rich the mind—in short, she who truly lives, in-| 
stead of being content to vegetate, in mental idle-| 
ness, while she “looks well to the ways of her 
household ”—she will bless her children as the’ 
unthinking drudge never can, and will win the 
sure reward of their love and confildence—a love 
mingled with filial pride, and the dearest word in 
all the language to their hearts, will be the name 
ot mother, which she has made holy. 

Cevestia R. Copy. 

Cherry Valley, June, 1860. 
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Much smoking kills live men and cures dead 
swine, 
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Going through the Itye. 


BY RUTH CRAYNE, 


A blue June sky bent o’er the world, 
The summer winds were blowing, 
And cool cloud shadows chased across 

The meadow ripe for mowing, 
While in a clump of hazel green 
A minstrel piped, himself unseen, 
And from the merry songster’s throat 
Gushed one unvarying, liquid note, 
Bob-o-link! o-link! o-link! 
Bob-o-link ! 


My life was mirrored in the day, 
As calm as summer ocean, 

Nor heighth nor depth gave one false shade 
Or one discordant motion, 

Content dropped from the bannered sky 

Upon me, going through the rye, 

Or stopping, as my minstrel thrilled, 

And all the listening June air filled 

With bob-o-link ! o-link! o-link ! 

Bob-o-link ! 


O summer deeps brimfull of peace ! 

O wealth of summer beauty ! 

I drained your chalice long ago, 

And found that cold word, Duty. 
So hard to learn, so sweet to know, 
And thinking o’er that long ago, 

On some such lonesome days as this, 

T’ would seem to me unstinted bliss 

To see again that blue June sky, 

To hear again that rustling rye, 

And from Joy’s bubbling fountain drink 

With bob-o-link! o-link! o-link! 
Bob-o-link! 


How many rounds the months have run 
In sunshine and in shadow, 
How many times the spring has decked 
With emerald green the meadow, 
Since young in years and feeling, I 
Went through that waving field of rye, 
And parted its green stems to see 
Where might the merry minstrel be, 
Who sang with such unbounded glee 
Bob-o-link! o-link! o-link! 
Bob-e-link ! 


But still the new usurps the old, 
Old Time is still aflying, 
And breken toys will never mend, 
No, not with all our erying ; 
So farewell to the days of yore, 
The dear, dear “‘ days that are no more,” 
l’ve passed clear through the sweet Ideal, 
Into the bleak land of the Real; 
Behind me lie the mounts of Calm, 
And valleys deep in summer balm, 
I hear again the rustling rye, 
I see again the bannered sky, 
And straightway all the wintry gloom 
Takes on the fairest summer bloom, 
And echoing summer aisles along, 
I hear that sweet, full throated song— 
Bob-o-link! o-link! o-link! 
Bob-o-link ! 
[Springfield News. 
ee eee rs 
The man whe builds a bouse that he has not 


the means to pay for, simply provides a home to 
run away from. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 


The market for breadstuffs shows a little advance. 
Wheat has been selling in N. Y. at $1.45 for red and $1.60 
for Ky. white. Corn for 68 to 7c for western yellow. 
Beef Cattle in N. Y are as low as at any time this season. 

In Cincinnati, wheat sells for $1.15 for prime red. Corn 
42c. Barley, 85c for fall. Hay, $16 for prime timothy. 
Cheese, 74 for prime W. R. Butter, 11 to 12c for Central 
Ohio—1l5c for prime W. R. 

Cleveland—Wheat, $1.16 for red, $1.33 for choice white. 
Corn 50c. Butter 124c. 

The Columbus market is well supplied—but little sta- 
ple produce offered. Berry fruits plenty, and cheaper 
than usual. 














Thorough-bred Poland Hogs for Sale. 
HAVE A NICE LOT OF FULL-BLOOD PO- 


land Sows for sale, 7 months old. Price ten dollars per head. 
I wi.l also have a fine lot of both Sows and Boars, the first of 
Sept. next, which will then be six months old warranted pure 
Poland, every one, very fine pigs. Price $10 each—sent to any 
address for the cash. No charge for boxing and shipping. Ad- 
dress G. W. MILLER, 
(> Correct. Nineveh, Johnson Co.. Ind. 


YURE BRED STOCK FOR SALE—PURE 
Bred Durham Cattle, at $60 to $250; Pure Bred Spanish Me- 
ino Sheep, French Merino Sheep, at $10 to $30 each ; Improved 
White Pigs, at $8 each ; Lop Eared Rabbits, at $10 per pair: 
Choice Brood Mares, served by “BUSH MESSENGER,” at $125 
to $500, Blackhawk, Morgan, Bashaw Messeng:r Stallions. inclu- 
ding colts and up to trained and broken animals at $50 to $600. 
Allanimals will be haltered or boxed (free of extra charge.) 
and placed at the Express Office. 





JOHN S. GOE 
P. O. Box 6. 


Fk A. B. SIMKINS, ATTORNEY AND COUN- 
e ll. 


sellor at Law, Columbus, O. 


Brownsville, Fayette Co , Pa. 








i ARIETTA NURSERY, MARIETTA, O. 
JOSEPH W. PLUMLY, Proprietor. y 
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MOVABLE COMB BEE HIVE, 
THIS HIVE HAS BEEN SO THOROUGHLY 


| tested, and is so universally approved, that a description of 
| its advantages here is deemed superfluous. It is now acknowl- 
‘edged by the most experienced Bee-Keepers as THE hive ; it is 
| the only hive on which a patent has been granted on Movable 
Frames. If any are in doubt on this point, they ae advised to 
refer tothe Patent Office Reports, which contain the granted 
| claims of all patents. Descriptive pamphlets of these hives will 
be sent to those who may desire it, and Hives and deeds for indi- 
vidual rights may be had of the undersigued. Also, 


Langstroth on the Honey Bee. 


| The most complete, thorough and reliable work on Bee-Culture 
published. Price $1, or $1.25 mailed and post paid at purchas- 
ers’ risk. Address RICHARD COLVIN, 
_i-5m White Sulphur, Delaware Co. O 


CHOICE POULTRY 
For the People. 


JOR SALE, ALL KINDS OF GAME 

Fowls and Fancy Poultry. Fowls and Ezgs will be carefully 
got ready and forwarded to any part of the United States, accord- 
ing to directions. 

Gaffs on an improved p'an, made to order; price $5. Can be 
sent by mail to any part of the U.S. 
Send for Circular aud Price List. Address 

H. W. WHITE, 

4-* Jackson Jackson Co., O. 


~ HOWE’S IMPROVED | 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES. 
The Best in Use! 


F IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont State 

Fair, "57 and °58 

FIRST PREMIUM and no competition in 1859. 

FIRST PREMIUM at 13 different State Fairs. 

SILVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute Fair, N. 
Y¥ , 1859. 

Howe's ScaLes For ALL Uses, have Great Simplicity, Won- 
derful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or on a barn 
floor, and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all friction re 
ceived on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States or Can- 
= set up, aud warranted to give entire satisfaction, or taken 
back. 

Send for Cireulars and Price Lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks. at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
General Western Agent, 93 Main street, 
5 Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Chester Co. Pigs. 
NAVE FOR SALE TWENTY PIGS 


five or six weeks o'd. Price, boxed and delivered at Depot or 
Express office, five dollars each, if ordered within the mouth of 
July Aodress H. C. NOB!.E, 

13-2¢ Columbus, Ohio 
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